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The Payroller 


The name “payroller” is something 
less than a compliment as it is 
applied by a few free-enterprising 
consultants to employees of a govern- 
mental planning agency. It is in- 
tended to denote Milquetoast charac- 
ter, one who has been denied that 
touchstone of practicality: the expe- 
rience of meeting a payroll. 

It cannot be denied that the secur- 
ity of large organizations and stand- 
ardized personnel rules may have a 
debilitating effect. In the central 
office of one railroad is a large room 
known as the “bull pen.” In it about 
forty men, all in their late fifties or 
sixties, sit at desks arranged in rows 
like a schoolroom. The tops of the 
desks are generally empty, except for 
the morning newspaper. The men 
spend most of the day reading the 
newspaper, working the crossword 
puzzle, casting their own horoscopes. 
During an average day they may have 
as much as one hour’s work on the 
particular minuscule aspect of the 
railroad’s operation that has been 
assigned to them. 


THESE ARE MEN who through sen- 
iority and good conduct have floated 
to the top after twenty-five or thirty- 
five years of working for the railroad. 
Even if they were not originally short 
on ability, they long ago lost any 
ambition they might have had and 
concentrated on keeping their noses 
clean. 

But the railroad has to survive. 
So the top executive invented the bull 
pen, a place to sidetrack men who get 
old before their time. It clears the 
way for the younger man who has 


not been affected by an obsession 
with seniority and too much security. 


GOVERNMENTs also get themselves 
in the same corner. Civil service is 
far superior to the spoils system, 
but it, too, has some of this same 
weakness. 

Under any fairly administered per- 
sonnel rules, employees may be re- 
moved for “cause.” There are reasons 
to believe that too much independent 
thinking can be blown up into suffi- 
cient cause. Too much independent 
talking can certainly lead to dismis- 
sal. Overcaution quickly leads to 
suppression of all originality. 

Too much security for the public 
planning employee may induce lazi- 
ness, but that trait was probably 
latent in him before he ever siarted 
to work for a government. The public 
planners knowledge of his own 
security, however, may lead to a char- 
acteristic that bothers other people 
as much as it bothers the private 
planning consultant, and rightfully 
so. It may produce in the planner 
an inflated idea of the infallibility 
of himself or his calling. 

Nearly everyone believes that the 
organization for which he works is 
pretty important in the grand scheme. 
This is especially true of one who 
works for a government, with justifi- 
cation. Government is particularly 
important in the area in which a plan- 
ner works, in the building and re- 
building of public facilities and in 
the development and redevelopment 
of land. 

So, armed with the knowledge of 
governmental power and protected by 
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the comfort of his personal security, 
the planner can easily slip into arbi- 
trary dealings with the public. He is 
so familiar with the rules of the game 
that he forgets their complexity, for- 
gets that an outsider may not under- 
stand or may have legitimate reason 
to question. 

In a great part of his work, the pub- 
lic planner uses the police power. 
Zoning, platting control, building and 
housing codes are all authorized 
under the police power. And the po- 
lice power can be by far the most 
arbitrary of all governmental powers. 
Actions carried out under it need only 
the justification of the general wel- 
fare of the public. 

It is very easy, when you do so 
many things clothed with the author- 
ity of the police power, to feel that 
anything you wish to do for the wel- 
fare of the public may also be done 
with this same authority. This leads 
to such proposals as using the zoning 
ordinance for questionable objectives, 
for getting additional right-of-way 
for streets, for example; or in using 
subdivision control to avoid the 
legitimate cost of expanding park 
facilities. 


Not atv the failings of public 
payroll planners can be attributed 
to the system. Some of them are the 
fault of the individual, although be- 
ing on a public payroll may unduly 
postpone the day of reckoning. 

One weakness, not as rare as it 
should be, is an inability to ever quite 
get to a conclusion. This is particular 
anathema to the private consultant, 
who usually works to a specific dead- 
line. In too many planning offices 
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Editorial—continued 


there has grown up a habit of spend- 
ing so much time making prepara- 
tions to start planning that planning 
never takes place and plans never get 
made. The planner is forever going 
back for more data, more basic in- 
formation, more studies in depth, in 
breadth, ad nauseum. 

What with inflation, the low scale 
of government salaries, and the 
enormous amount of planning help 
sought, the public planner is also 
tempted to take outside work—to the 
great dismay of the private consul- 
tant. Because he has his basic salary 
from the city where he spends his reg- 
ular working hours, the public plan- 
ner may be willing to sell his even- 
ings and weekends for much less than 
the consultant has to charge. There 
have even been accusations that he is 
really selling part of those regular 
working hours a second time, by car- 
rying on his consulting activities in 
his office when he is supposed to be 
working for his city. 

Whenever a man works for two 
persons there is always a chance for 
conflict of interest between his two 
employers. If he serves one well, he 
may serve the other ill. It would be 
miraculous if this had not occurred 
more than once, in view of the num- 
ber of public planners who are con- 
sulting on the side. There is, in fact. 
a story that in one situation where 
there were four parties. each more 
or less antagonistic to all others, the 
consultant for three of them was the 
public planner employed by the 








fourth. Maybe this was really coor- 
dination. 


PLANNING is an essential part of 
government, it is here to stay. So the 
payrollers will still be in government 
planning agencies, and they will be 
given the authority necessary to carry 
out their jobs. In spite of the fore- 
going list of failings, | would pick 
the public planners and their honesty, 
intellectual integrity, common sense, 
and ethics over any group in any pro- 
fession. However, there are some 
suggestions that may help them to be 
an even better group. 

1. The top employee in any plan- 
ning agency should not be under civil 
service. He should be employed by 
and subject to dismissal by the chief 
executive of the government for which 
he works. This is subject only to the 
qualification that his status should 
be the same as the legal, budget, and 
personnel officers. He should not be 
singled out for special treatment. 

2. There should be definite rules 
on outside consulting work. In gen- 
eral, a public planner should under- 
take no work in the county in which 
his city is located. If he works for 
a county, he should not consult any- 
where in his own county or in adja- 
cent counties; for a metropolitan 
agency. nowhere in the region or a 
buffering tier of counties. Where his 
city has a boundary on a county line, 
that adjacent county, too, should be 
off limits. 

3. Probably all work for private 
developers should be banned. Of 
course, it is plainly wrong to work 
for a developer on anything that is 
to come before the city for action. 
And even though the work is not with 
something that will need municipal 
approval, the public planner must 
know that he will be suspected of bias 
if that developer has appeared before 
the city in the past, or will in the 
future. 

4. All outside work should be 
cleared with the executive authority 
before accepting it. This protects 
both the planner and the city. If the 
rules prohibit outside work by gov- 
ernment employees, — the planner 
should obey the rules or get another 
job. 

5. All outside work should be 
done on the planner’s own time and 
away from his governmental office. 

These five suggestions can be 
translated into rules that the planner 
should understand and agree to when 
he takes a public job, and rules that 


the governmental agency should put 
into effect for the current staff, 
whether it is hiring now or not. 
Two more suggestions are addressed 
to the public planner himself. 

6. The planner should get a true 
picture of the extent of sovereignty 
of government, and of his place in it. 
He must not forget that democratic 
government, is by and for the people. 
as well as of the people. Govern- 
ment is a servant of the public. not 
its master. It follows then that the 
planner cannot be more than the 
agency for which he works; he, too, 
is a public servant. 

7. A planner should not take a job 
with a governmental planning agency 
unless he has decided to be loyal to 
governmental policy. This relates to 
his freedom for independent action, 
particularly for independent speech. 
Planning—which is determining what 
to do and when to do it— is part and 
parcel with administration, with the 
executive phase of the operation. If 
the executive is impotent, divided, 
torn from within, neither the plan- 
ner’s planning nor any other plan- 
ning worth a damn will be carried 
out. This does not mean that, prior to 
the final decision, the planner should 
not advance his ideas, even though 
they might not be accepted. It is his 
function to bring originality and in- 
dependent thought to bear on the 
problems. But before acceptance. his 
original thought should be aired cir- 
cumspectly, perhaps only within the 
walls. After the decision is made, he 
must abide by that decision, even 
though it is not what he would have 
done. To paraphrase: If you can’t 
join them, beat it! 

And be proud you are a payroller! 


(DOH) 


Transfers in Ontario 

Ontario’s Department of Municipal 
Affairs will undergo a major reorgani- 
zation, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

The expanded department will in- 
clude the Community Planning 
Branch, to be transferred from the 
Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment. 

It will also have a new finance divi- 
sion and will administer some of the 
functions presently in other depart- 
ments, including many now carried 
out by the Ontario Municipal Board. 

Lorne R. Cummings, Q.C., chair- 
man of the municipal board for ten 
years, has been named deputy min- 
ister of the reorganized department. 
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Only Six Weeks Until ASPO Conference 


Only six weeks until the Aspo 
Conference: 

|. Have you sent in advance reg- 
istration? The deadline is May 2. 
Remember, badges and registration 
cards are already prepared and your 
name is on the advance list if you 
register before May 2. 

2. Have you made your hotel 
reservation? Twin bedrooms are 
available at $12 to $24 per room, 
whether for single or double occu- 
pancy. 

3. Have you made plans to attend 
the Sunday evening Barbecue? The 
Thursday Field Trip? The World 
Planning and Housing Congress in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 28- 
June 3? 

4. Have you paid your member- 
ship dues for the current year, so 
that you qualify for the reduced reg- 
istration fee? A Record of Member- 
ship Card will be sent to all paid-up 
members on May 1. Bring this to the 
Conference if you have not registered 
in advance. 

Additional acceptances from pro- 
gram speakers include: Thomas H. 
Anderson, Miami attorney; Humph- 
rey Carver, chairman, advisory group. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration of Canada; Lawrence M. 
Cox, evecutive director, Norfolk Re- 
development and Housing Authority; 
Morton Lustig, assistant supervisor. 
Government Consulting Service, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania; J. E. Niland, 
manager, operations and engineering, 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
Houston; John N. Richards, presi- 
dent, AIA; Mrs. Shirley A. Siegel, 
assistant attorney general of New 
York State; G. Benson Smith, divi- 
sion attorney, Mobile Oil Company; 
Clark Tibbetts, assistant director of 
Special Staff on Aging, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; and Walter K. Vivrett, technical 
director (housing) White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 

A discussion on professional regis- 
tration of planners, to be organized 
by the American Institute of Planners, 
is scheduled for Tuesday evening. 





Conference Flash 

Aspo Conference delegates have 
the opportunity of driving a Hertz 
car back to certain northern cities 
for a nominal charge of six dol- 
lars. Hertz will pay for gas, oil, 
insurance, and all operating ex- 
penses. Write: H. G. Merrit. Hertz 
Corporation, 666 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami. 

Hertz cars will be made avail- 
able to Conference delegates at a 
10 per cent discount, and can be 
delivered at the airport or railway 
depot. Write Howard Browdy, 
Hertz Corporation, 2331 Liberty 
Avenue, Miami Beach. 











Summer Seminars 

M.I.T. will offer a one week sum- 
mer seminar on theory and criticism 
in architecture and city planning, 
July 11 through 15, 1960. It is in- 
tended for teachers, practicing archi- 
tects, city planners, critics, and his- 
torians. There will be lectures, discus- 
sions, tours to new buildings at 
M.I.T., Harvard and Wellesley; and 
on the concluding day two inter- 
nationally known architects will ex- 
plain and defend their recent work. 
Among the staff of lecturers will 
be architect Pietro Belluschi, artist 
Gyorgy Kepes, critic John Burchard, 
political analyst Robert Wood, city 
planner Kevin Lynch and architec- 
tural educator Lawrence B. Anderson. 

For a pamphlet showing the pro- 
gram, write Professor Albert Bush- 
Brown, Executive Officer, Architec- 
ture, Room 7-346, M.I.T., Cambridge. 

The 1960 Town and Country Plan- 
ning Summer School, sponsored by 
Britain’s Town Planning Institute, 
will be held at the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, Aug. 27-Sept. 3. 

Subjects for the main lectures pro- 
visionally selected are: the problem 
posed by land values; social aspects 
of leisure; regional planning prob- 
lems of Clydeside; location of indus- 
try; and design. 

The application deadline is May 14. 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
Alfred R. Potter, Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Summer School, 18 


Ashley Place, London, S.W.I. 
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Shaded areas were platted prior to planning study 
Joint design adopted for subdividing an undeveloped tract 
of land owned by five separate owners. The shading indi- 
cates areas previously platted that had to be worked into 
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the over-all design. Prepared for the city of Bismarck, 
North Dakota, by Trafton Bean and Associates, planning 
associates, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Question and Comment: Estate Areas 





We are in the midst of reviewing our subdivision regulations. We wish to set 


specific standards and improvement requirements for 


‘estate” or “baby-jarm”™ 


areas with a minimum lot size of about five acres. Can you give us any examples 
of requirements for this type of development? 


The break point between providing 
rural or urban levels of services 
raises a good many questions to 
which no one has precise answers. 
We shall try to answer your particu- 
lar points later in this letter, but it 
is well to look first at the broader 
question of allowing nonfarm settle- 
ment in agricultural areas. 

An increase in rural nonfarm set- 
tlement leads to, first, higher land 
values; second, higher assessments: 
and. third, higher taxes that force 
the farmer to sell out to subdividers. 
Soon the area becomes a fringe area 
of scattered dwellings. The demand 
for better services by rural nonfarm 
settlers is a potent factor in bringing 
about higher taxes. During the per- 
iod sufficient to amortize the cost of 
sewers and streets, to provide such 
services as schools, recreation, wel- 
fare. and fire and police protection 
may be an even greater cost factor. 
The costs associated with the demands 
for higher. urban. levels for services 
may be a more important argument 
for excluding rural nonfarm settle- 
ment than the diffculties of provid- 
ing storm and sanitary sewers, public 
water supplies, sidewalks, and pav- 
ing. In fact, the demand for non- 
utility services usually precedes con- 
cern with physical improvement. 
Overcrowding of schools will show 
up before flood conditions. because 
doubling rural nonfarm population 
results in an immediate school bur- 
den. while the land use changes are 
of less obvious impact on runoff. 

The farmers themselves have to be 
convinced that agricultural zoning is 
a good thing. Ifa farm is marginal. 
perhaps it should be sold for residen- 
tial or industrial development, or. as 
in Wisconsin, put to forest crops and 
recreation. If it is highly profitable. 
then the farmer may welcome plan- 
ning and zoning that help perpetuate 
agricultural use. The farmers in be- 
tween these two extremes are tempted 
most by the possible profits accruing 
from resale. And who is to say they 
are wrong? ; 

We have always felt that there is 
a good case for exclusive agricultural 


zoning of profitable farmland lying 
in the path of urban development. If. 
as far as you can see into the future, 
agriculture is the highest and _ best 
use, then that is the way it should be 
zoned. It is our understanding that 
in Santa Clara County, the use of 
land zoned agricultural comes up for 
review every six years. The situation 
is reappraised in the light of popula- 
tion changes. economic value of the 
land and its product, and other fac- 
tors. The strength of agricultural 
zoning rests on the reasonablenesss 
of the land use plan. 

As for specific improvements: 

1. Storm drainage facilities. Storm 
drainage demands can be determined 
by standard engineering — studies. 
There is a direct relationship between 
urban development and storm water 
discharge. There is an interesting re- 
view of available information in 
Planning and Financing Storm 
Sewers, PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 
Information Renort No. 109, issued 
in April 1958. From that report you 
can probably draw the information 
you want. The factor to consider is 
that a rural estate-type of develop- 
ment. at densities of. say. one family 
per 10 acres. might not result in an 
increase in runoff. Large amounts 
of cleared land formerly in farms 
would go out of cultivation and re- 
vert to brush or forest land. which 
have lower runoff rates. On the other 
hand, subdivisions of 1-acre lots would 
appreciably increase runoff. 

2. Sanitary sewers. In “A Study 
of Sewage Collection and Disposal in 
Fringe Areas” 
1613, Journal of the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Division, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, April. 1958), it 
is suggested that, “as a minimum, 
public sewers be required when the 
population density reaches 125-150 
[persons] per square mile.” The di- 
viding line will no doubt vary widely, 
depending on such factors as soil 
types and ground water levels. 

3. Public water supply. We have 
not been able to find comparable in- 
formation on public water supply. 


(Proceedings Paper 


Perhaps the state public health people 
can help you on this, as well as on 
the sanitary sewer question. 


4. Curbs, gutters, and sidewalks. 
There has been a great deal written 
about sidewalks. See Sidewalks in 
the Suburbs, Information Report No. 
95, February 1957. The warrants for 
sidewalk construction are discussed 
there. 

Curbs and gutters are usually a 
function of street cross-section and 
paving design. A distinction should 
be made, however. between the war- 
rants for various street cross-sections 
in regard to width, curbs, and gutters, 
and warrants for various types of 
pavements. Let’s take the question 
of cross-section first, because it often 
determines paving requirements. You 
are aware of the contemporary plan- 
ning of street systems on the basis of 
functions of the various classes of 
streets (i.e., minor streets, collector 
streets, major arterials, expressways, 
and freeways). 

In any area where subdivisions 
with lots of less than 2 acres are built, 
minor streets should have curbs and 
gutters. Where there are large lots of 
the country estate type, it becomes 
feasible to omit curbs and gutters and 
use a narrow pavement (e.g., 20 feet). 
Again, this is only on minor streets. 
When a street is used for a greater 
amount of traffic than that generated 
solely by land uses along the street, 
it should be considered for a higher 
classification. 


The need for some kind of pave- 
ment arises as soon as traffic passes 
30-100 vehicles per hour or 300 ve- 
hicles per day. Pavements are needed 
wherever vehicles larger than small 
trucks are to use the streets. A quick 
source for such information is “De- 
sign”—Volume I of the Data Book 
for Civil Engineers by Elwyn E. 
Seelye (Second edition, 1951; John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.. New York). 
See especially pages 3-41, 3-75, and 
3-91. There are similar discussions 
in A Policy on Geometric Design and 
Rural Highways, published by AA- 
SHO in 1954, and in American Civil 
Engineering Practice, edited by Rob- 
ert W. Abbet (Volume I. John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 1956). We would add 
that it is unlikely that even rural 
areas will continue to accept unpaved 
roads, since traffic on them is con- 
stantly increasing. 


Taken from an actual inquiry, and 


the reply from Aspo’s PLANNING 
ApvIsoRY SERVICE. 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST CODES are 
being considered in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and in the federal 
government. A citizen committee in 
Montgomery County has proposed a 
stringent conflict of interest law for 
county employees. The code is up 
for action before the county council. 

In Washington, it has been an- 
nounced that senators Javits and 
Keating of New York and representa- 
tive John Lindsey of the same state 
are sponsoring twin bills to put be- 
fore Congress in the near future, cov- 
ering conflict of interest on the part 
of federal employees, both while in 
office and after they leave federal 
employ. 


Direct waterborne overseas trade 
of the Great Lakes through July 
1959 increased more than six times 
that of the same period in 1958, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics, re- 
ported in Export Trade. Exports and 
imports totaled about 1.7 million tons 
compared to 269 thousand tons in 
1958. 


Six among the eleven cities to win 
the All-America City Awards in the 
contest sponsored by the National 
Municipal League and Look Maga- 
zine in February were cited for ac- 
complishments in planning. 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA was cited in 
part for its urban renewal program; 
METROPOLITAN SEATTLE for its cam- 
paign to win a favorable vote on 
metropolitan solutions of planning, 
transportation and sewage disposal; 
VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA for annexa- 
tions with surrounding communities 
to solve water system problems; 
Winston-SALeM largely for its metro- 
politan regional planning program 
and urban renewal; Farco, NortH 
Dakora for its citizens effort in pro- 
moting passage of redevelopment laws 
and land use issues; LaMar, CoLo- 
RADO for its accomplishments under 
citizens-sparked, long-range land im- 
provement plan. 
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CHICAGO'S city council approved an 
increase in the budget for the De- 
partment of City Planning. The 1960 
budget, $830,539, is an increase of 
$66,909 over 1959. It provides for 
95 staff members, an increase of 13 
over last year. 


The Municipal Service Company of 
180 Colborne Street East, Oakville, 
Ontario, is the only firm in the United 
States and Canada, so far as ASPo 
records go, that specializes in con- 
sulting on and installing uniform 
House NwuMBERING systems. The 
firm’s services range all the way from 
supplying a consultant to help the 
city set up its own system, through 
the preparation of maps and the ac- 
tual placing of numbers on each and 
every building in the community. 


World Census Program 

In more than 200 countries and 
territories, families will be visited by 
a census-taker during the “1960 
World Census Program,” an under- 
taking that actually spans the 1955-64 
decade. According to a United Na- 
tions report, 68 censuses have been 
completed since the current series be- 
gan and 134 more are scheduled by 


the end of 1964. 


Each enumeration is a_ national 
project, but the United Nations is 
helping many governments, on re- 
quest, both in the actual conduct of 
censuses and in the evaluation and 
use of the data collected. Much of the 
aid in Asia and the Far East has been 
made possible by a Ford Foundation 
grant to support help given by the 
UN in population censuses and by the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
in agricultural censuses. 


In the 1950 series, one great in- 
centive for censuses was the need for 
many countries to find out where they 


stood after World War II. 


In the 1960 program, the incentive 
in many areas is an urgent need for 
information on which to base eco- 
nomic and social development plans: 
How much manpower is available; 
how much food is needed; how many 
schools should be built. 


For many of the countries planning 
to participate in the 1960 series, the 
census will be the first ever taken, or 
the first since attainment of independ- 
ence. The series can be expected to 
cover the largest population and the 
largest area in history. 


The Housing Census 

The 1960 Housing Census, to be 
taken in April simultaneously with 
the Census of Population, includes a 
number of new subjects and places 
greater emphasis on some of the old 
ones to conform with changing 
statistical needs. 


New housing items include num- 
ber of bedrooms, number of bath- 
rooms, duration of vacancy, year 
present household moved into unit, 
source of water supply, method of 
sewage disposal, number of automo- 
biles for personal use. 


In addition, the housing census will 
note the presence and kind of a base- 
ment, as a source of information re- 
lated to civil defense. If the unit is a 
trailer, the census will note whether 
it is mobile or on a fixed permanent 
foundation. 


Significant among the shifts in 
emphasis between the 1950 and 1960 
Censuses of Housing, the Bureau of 
the Census points out, are (1) inclu- 
sion in 1960 of a measure and descrip- 
tion of the gross changes in the 
housing inventory, such as new con- 
struction, conversion, merger, and 
demolition; and (2) inclusion of some 
private living accommodations that 
were not counted as dwelling units in 
previous censuses. Types of quarters 
added will generally be rooms in con- 
verted structures, rooming houses and 
nontransient hotels. 


Another interesting change in- 
volves the physical condition of a 
housing unit. In 1950, a house was 
reported as being either “not dilapi- 
dated” or “dilapidated.” This classi- 
fication in the 1960 census is sub- 
divided as “sound,” “deteriorating,” 


or “dilapidated.” 


The inclusion of all private living 
accommodations is a change of pri- 
mary importance. This involves a 
revision of the definition of the place 
where people live—a change designed 
to increase knowledge of the way in 
which they live, particularly in areas 
subject to urban renewal programs. 


New Periodicals 

Clermont County Planner. Cler- 
mont County Planning Commission, 
Courthouse, Batavia, Ohio. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. January 1960. 


Mississippi Planning Conference 
Newsletter. The Institute for Urban 
Planning, University of Mississippi, 
Oxford. Vol. 1, No. 1. February 1960. 








ASPO Offers Three New Books For Sale 


Aspo has three more books on its 
list for sale to members at less than 
retail prices. They are Shopping 
Towns USA, Wages in the Metrop- 
olis, and The New Landscape in Art 
and Design, reviewed here. 

These books are available from 
Aspo. There is no handling charge 
or postage for prepaid orders or those 
including a purchase order. 


Shopping Towns USA, Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation. 1960. 288 
pp. $12 to Aspo members, $13.50 to 
others. 

Victor Gruen, architect, and Larry 
Smith, real estate consultant, have 
collaborated to produce the most 
thorough reference work on shopping 
centers that has been published to 
date. While stating that “the shop- 
ping center as a building type is still 
in its infancy.” the authors demon- 
strate that a great deal has been 
learned about shopping center design 
and promotion in recent years. Al- 
though virtually all topics in the book 
are covered in greater depth than ever 


before, the chapters that discuss the 
process of organizing, financing, and 
promoting a shopping center contain 
much information that has not ap- 
peared in print before. 

The planner will find the chapters 
on site planning and traffic outstand- 
ing. They furnish ample basis for 
clamping down hard on any shopping 
center promoter who hasn’t done a 
decent job of studying and laying 
out his proposals. Unfortunately, the 
chapter on zoning is, considering the 
excellence of the rest of the book, a 
peculiarly inept one. One other chap- 
ter should be singled out for particu- 
lar attention— the chapter on plan- 
ning around the shopping 
center. This chapter has many in- 
teresting ideas. The book is a must 
for planning libraries. (RAC) 
Metropolis. Martin 
Segal. University Press. 
1960. 211 pp. $4.25 to Aspo mem- 
bers. $4.75 to others. 


areas 


Wages in the 
Harvard 


This is the fourth report of the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study to 
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the Regional Plan Association. Like 
the earlier reports, it is a pioneer ef- 
fort and a model for similar studies 
that may be conducted in other areas. 
Also, of course, it is a must for any 
planning library in the New York 
Metropolitan area. 

The study shows that industry 
sensitive to the tug of lower wage 
rates will depart from the region, 
but it also shows that the New York 
area is a high wage location for 
most of the industry types located in 
the metropolis. It also should be of 
help to metropolitan studies of other 
areas to explain why they are not 
able to compete with New York in 
attracting certain types of industries. 


(DOH) 


The New Landscape in Art and De- 
sign. Gyorgy Kepes. Paul Theobald 
and Company. 1956. 384 pp., illus. 
$14 to Asrpo members, $15.50 to 
others. 

No one can leaf through this book 
for five minutes without — being 
amazed and inspired by the collec- 
tion of photographs from art, crafts, 
and especially from science. The 
author has done a remarkable job of 
showing the analogy of forms of 
nature and of art in the most unlikely 
places such as, for example, the ocean 
floor at Chiggers Belly and at Crystal 
of Bronze. Radiographs, photomicro- 
graphs, aerials, and _ stratosphere 
photographs are intermixed through- 
out the book, but all fall into place 
when seen through the talented eyes 
of Professor Kepes. 

There can be no question but that 
this will remain a unique collection 
of form and design. The book also 
contains a text and numerous quota- 
tions, partly enlightening and partly 
couched in the undecipherable prose 
that artists and architects seem to be 
addicted to. 

In the planning office this book 
could certainly serve as a reference 
to help add some visual appeal to 
the multitude of reports planners 
pour out, to help take the reports 
out of the banal presentations that 
are too common. (DOH) 


A theoretical planning schedule based on _mini- 
mum time requirements. From SHOPPING TOWNS 
USA, 
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personals 


CLARENCE STEIN has received the 
Howard Memorial Medal, which is 
awarded occasionally by the Town 
and Country Planning Association of 
Great Britain for consistent support 
of and contribution to the Garden 
City Movement, founded by Sir 
Ebenezer Howard. Mr. Stein received 
the Aspo Annual Award, in 1955, for 
his influential ideas and experiments 
in the planning and development of 
new towns in America. 


job changes 


The National Capital Planning 
Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., have announced the ap- 
pointment of 11 additional profes- 
sional staff members to positions 
recently created as a result of a bud- 
get increase of $175,000. 

The new staff members were 
selected from 125 applications sub- 
mitted, following a nationwide re- 
cruitment campaign assisted — by 
Aspo’s Joss IN PLANNING and by 
the Alp. 


Appointed to the National Capital 
Planning Commission are ASPO mem- 
bers DanteL H. SHEAR, general coun- 
sel, formerly assistant director of the 
National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials; Sypnor F. 
Hopces, chief, comprehensive plan 
division, formerly chief, comprehen- 
sive planning, Boston City Planning 
Board: ArtHuur H. Fawcett, Jr., 
assistant city planner, comprehensive 
plan division, formerly community 
planner, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion HHFA; and Donavp F. Bozartu, 
chief, urban renewal division, for- 
merly assistant director of planning, 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Author- 
ity. 


New staff members of the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council in- 
clude Aspo members WALTER B. 
SCHILLING, deputy director, formerly 
chief planner, Toledo-Lucas County 
Plan Commission; and MacDonaLp 
Barr, regional planner, formerly 
senior assistant city planner, Cleve- 
land City Planning Commission. 


April 1960 


GeraLp E. Brown, assistant direc- 
tor of planning, Great Falls City- 
County Board, Great Falls, Montana, 
to assistant planner, Chula Vista, 
California. 

Denis H. CAHILL, planning direc- 
tor, City Planning Commission, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, to executive direc- 


tor, Northern Virginia Regional 
Planning and Economic Develop- 


ment Commission. 

Grover F. CLEMENTs has resigned 
as director of the Franklin County, 
Ohio, Regional Planning Commis- 
sion after 16 years. Mr. Clements has 
accepted the position of director 
emeritus with the commission. 

Joun S. Derrijsos, U. S. Navy, to 
county planning director, Hunterdon 
County Planning Board, Flemington, 
New Jersey. 

Siwney Doy .e, staff, Alabama State 
Planning and Industrial Development 
Board, to the new firm of Doyle, 
Clemons, and Lancaster, Inc., Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


Pau. Foster, graduate of Syracuse 
University, and Net Kravetz, Cor- 
nell University graduate, to assistant 
planners, Department of City Plan- 
ning, Syracuse, New York. 

EMANUEL GORLAND, assistant direc- 
tor, Shenango Valley Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, to urban renewal 
director, Terre Haute. 


Ernest HENDERSON, senior planner 
to planning director, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, Planning Commission. 


Douctas R. Hupson, student, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, to land planner, 
High Point, North Carolina, Planning 
Commission. 

Francis S. KENNY, zoning admini- 
strator, to planning director, City 
Planning Commission, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

WituiaM G. Kine, project planner, 
Edwin S. Voorhis and Son, Rockville 
Centre, New York, to planning direc- 
tor, Warren County, Pennsylvania, 
Planning Commission. 


CuHArRLeEs D. LaipLaw, community 
planning representative, Cleveland, 
Ohio Electric Illuminating Company, 
to planner, Valley Development 
Foundation, Inc., Binghamton, New 
York. 

Howarp S. Lapin, research associ- 
ate, Institute of Urban Studies, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to staff, Day 
and Zimmermann, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Sot Levin, resident planner, Can- 
deub, Fleissig and Associates, to com- 


munity planner III, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Planning Commission. 


Louis Lex, Jr., senior planner, 
Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, to regional 
supervisor of planning, Bureau of 
Community Development, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Commerce, Har- 
risburg. 

WitutiamM M. McLaucuuin = and 
CuHarLes C. CaASHMARK, graduates of 
the University of lowa, to planning 
assistants, City Plan and Zoning Com- 
mission, Des Moines. 


BarBARA M. NELson, planning 
technician, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Planning Commission, to planning 
technician, Building, Planning and 
Zoning Department, Clearwater, 
Florida. 

James C. Park, planning consult- 
ant, to senior planner, Richmond, 
Virginia, City Planning Department. 

Burt A. Parks, director of plan- 
ning, Richmond, Virginia, City Plan- 
ning Department, to director of 
planning, City Plan and Zoning Com- 
mission, Davenport, Iowa. 


SINCLAIR POWELL, director of urban 
renewal, Columbus, Ohio, to execu- 
tive director, Greater Johnstown Com- 
mittee, Inc., Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES L. Scuoup, Jr., student, 
University of Miami, to planning 
technician, Hollywood, Florida, City 
Plan Commission. 





ADRIANO OLIVETTI, 58, founder of 
Italy’s National Institute of Town 
Planning, died during the night of 
February 28 aboard a train. Signor 
Olivetti transformed a small type- 
writer factory into one of the world’s 
leading manufacturers of office ma- 
chines and machine tools. He won 
international honors for architecture 
and art as well as for his company’s 
management policies and his _pro- 
grams of employee benefits, commu- 
nity aid centers and establishment of 
numerous small factories in rural 
areas to strengthen local economies. 

In 1958, he initiated the Commu- 
nity movement, based on his convic- 
tion that man must start with his 
local community in building up the 
state. In town planning he aimed 
at social, cultural and political im- 
provement in the democratic tradition. 

He was a honorary vice president 
of the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning and sponsor 
of the elaborate town planning publi- 
cation, Urbanistica. 








| planners library 


An Econometric Model of Post- 
war State Industrial Development. 
Wilbur R. Thompson and John M. 
Mattila. Wayne State University 
Press, Detroit. 1959. 116 pp., tables, 
maps. $3. 

Most of this book is heavy going: 
multiple correlations of industrial em- 
ployment growth rates and other 
characteristics, with state and local 
taxes and population characteristics 

-all on the basis of state totals and 
averages. There are two easier sec- 
tions, however. Chapter VI has a 
series of 17 interpretations that 
should be of aid in understanding 
the growth characteristics of large 
industrial groupings, and Appendix 
E is a series of national maps show- 
ing relocation, by 19 major groups. 
of industrial employees between 1947 
and 1954. 





Airports 

Land Use and the Fresno Air Ter- 
minal. City and County Planning Depart- 
ments. Fresno County Planning Commis- 
sion, Hall of Records Annex, Room 102, 
Fresno 21, California. 1959. 


Downtown 

Downtown Lancaster—1980. Lancaster 
City Planning Commission. Write to Clif- 
ton E. Rodgers, Planning Consultant, 200 
State Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
1960. $5. 


Downtown San Jose: Present Condi- 
tions; Future Prospects. Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of San Jose, 84 South First Street, 
San Jose, California. 1959. $1.50. 


Grand Rapids’ Approach to Downtown 
Revitalization. Downtown Development 
Committee, City Hall, Grand Rapids. 1960. 


The Hub of Toledo Downtown Plan 
for Tomorrow—Part 4. Toledo-Lucas 
County Plan Commissions, 445 Huron 
Street, Toledo 4. 1959. 


A Preliminary Core Study—High 
Point Central Business District. City 
Planning Department, P. O. Box 230, High 
Point, North Carolina. 1959. 


Land Use 


St. Paul’s Preliminary Land Use Plan 
—Community Plan Report 8. City Plan- 
ning Board, 1315 Courthouse, St. Paul 2. 
1959. $2. 


Land Use—Minneapolis 1948 & 1956 
—General Land Use Series No. 2. Min- 
neapolis Planning Commission, City Hall, 
Minneapolis. 1959. 


-_ 


Growth of Albuquerque — 1958 
Annual Report. City Planning De- 
partment, Box 1293, Albuquerque. 
1959. 35 pp., illus. 

An attractive publication that is 
much more than an annual report. It 
also serves as a popularized general 
plan and includes a summary of the 
zoning ordinance. Most interesting is 
that publication costs were borne by 
11 private organizations and corpo- 


rations. (DOH) 


New Towns Exhibition 1959. 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, The Planning Centre, 28 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
2. 45 cents. 

Although this was prepared as a 
catalog of the exhibition celebrating 
the 60th anniversary of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, it is a 
valuable reference on the 15 new 
towns in England. There are brief 
descriptions of the towns, numerous 
photographs, and some statistics. And 
the price is certainly modest for these 





Economic Studies 
Economic Base. Cape May County 
Planning Board, Court House, Cape May, 
New Jersey. 1959. $2.50. 


Economic Implications of the Intro- 
duction into Service of Long Range Jet 
Aircraft. International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, International Aviation Building, 
1080 University Street, Montreal, Canada. 
1958. $1.25. 


Economic Report, 1959. Sioux City 
Planning and Zoning Commission, City 
Hall, P. O. Box 447, Sioux City, Iowa. 1959. 

\ well done and interesting report. 


Conference Proceedings 

Alberta Planners’ Conference, 1958. 
Director of Town and Rural Planning De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs, Edmonton. 
1959. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Metroplitan Area Planning Conference. 
1959. Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission, 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3. 1959. $1. 


Proceedings of the Second Regional 
Conference on Housing and Town Plan- 
ning 1958. East Asia Regional Organisa- 
tion for Planning and Housing Dyal Singh 
Trust Building, Rouse Avenue, New Delhi, 
India. 1959. $1.50. 








Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Community Facilities: A List of 
Selected References. National As- 
sociation of Home Builders. Na- 
tional Housing Center Library, 1625 
L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1959. Single copies free. 

A revised and enlarged edition of 
the original, published in 1957. In- 
tended for planners, government ofh- 
cials, educators, engineers, and build- 
ers. 





Comprehensive Plans 

Data Handbook for the Preliminary 
General Plan. City Planning Commission, 
Oakland, California. 1959. $1. 

Gives some useful methodology. 


Eatontown, New Jersey, Master Plan 
Studies—Land Use, Population Circula- 
tion, Borough Planning Board, 1959, $3; 
Florence, New Jersey, Master Plan—Basic 
Data and Research, Township Planning 
Board, 1959, $3; Scotch Plains, New Jer- 
sey, Master Plan Studies—Basic Data, 
Township Planning Board, 1959, $2; 
Wyckoff, New Jersey, Master Plan—Land 
Use, Population, Traffic, Township Plan- 
ning Board, 1959, $3. Community Plan- 
ning Associates, Inc., 1241 Parkway Ave- 
nue, West Trenton. 


Report on Proposed Comprehensive 
General Plan for South Gate, California. 
City Planning Commission. Gordon Whit- 
nall and Associates, Consultants, 4315% 
Leimert Boulevard, Los Angeles 8. 1959. 


Tracy General Plan. Planning Depart- 
ment, City Hall, Tracy, California. 1959. 
$1.50. 


Maps 

Maps of the United States—A Guide 
to What Maps Are Available, Where 
Obtainable, and How to Order. Waldo 
R. Tobler, 21609— 78th Place West, Ed- 
monds, Washington. 1959. $1.25. 


Urban Renewal 

Citizens in Urban Renewal. Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Urban Renewal Divi- 
sion, 925 South Homan Avenue, Chicago 
7. 1959. 25 cents. 


Kenyon-Barr Redevelopment Plan— 
Urban Renewal Area 2. City Planning 
Commission, Room 224, City Hall, Cin- 
cinnati. 1959. 

A carefully prepared report for an area 
that will be redeveloped primarily for in- 
dustrial use. 


Redevelopment Plan—East Yolo River- 
front Project. Yolo County, Urban Re- 
newal Agency. Herman D. Ruth, Planning 
Consultant, 2409 Telegraph Avenue, Berke- 
ley, California. 1959. $3 
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